The Convent of Jesus at Aveiro

where to be seen. We could think that, as in children's stories, or
the libretto of a ballet, the nuns come back to it. But not at night.
This is not the Romantic movement. These are not the moonlit
wraiths of Giselle^ nor Robert k Diable with its valse infernak and
its ballet of nuns. This belongs to another, and a sunlit, age. If
they come back, at all, it would be morning or evening, or in the
shuttered noon. The convent and its cloisters have been made
into a regional museum. But no one visits it. Down in one corner
live a peasant family. The balconies are hung with flowers and
birdcages dangle from the beams. They are the peasants or con-
tadini of the piece; actually, of course, it is the custodian who
lives there. For the rooms above, besides some early paintings,
have a collection which, even to an eye that has feasted long upon
the rococo, in all countries, has an exceptional or trancendental
charm. It is the art of the cpresepio*, the figurine, akin to that of
Southern Italy or Bavaria, essentially a feminine art, and work,
probably, of the nuns, themselves. There are dressed figures, little
shrines, and painted papers. But the arrangement and handling
are so exquisite that we must come to think of Aveko as a little
centre, to itself, in which there was leisure and happiness to make
such things, and hands that could not be improved upon for
graceful invention. The intrinsic prettiness is astonishing in scope
and quantity, an art of confectionery, but ravishing in taste and
tact. Painted paper, or a wooden panel, as background to a little
shrine, will have a design of flowers on it that can only have been
conceived of in a world in which the rhythm brought continual
delights. The colours, too, are fresh as spring, or as morning or
evening in their world of rococo, light pinks and blues and
greens, of which those bare names give but the indication. Silks
and materials are a delight and ravishment in colours and in em-
broidery. But it is particularly the dressing and arrangement, art
of the milliner, or even of the window dresser, the angle, the
neatness, the alluring colour. Not, indeed, more important than
cut paper; but the heaviest books are only paper. To deny this
charm would be to say that painted scenery is never beautiful.
Its instruments are scissors, needles, paint brushes. But, in effect,
this is the world of perfectionment in little things.

This remote part of Portugal, a remote country, "with the At-
lantic to one side, two days' journey from Oporto, lost in the